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SOUTHAMPTON, 


SovTmAMPTON is a sea-port, borough, and market- 
town, and a county of itself, under the designation 
of “The Town and County of the Town of South- 
ampton,” locally in the county of Hants, seventy-five 
miles from London, containing about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. This place probably derives its name from the 
ancient British Ant, the original name of one of the 
rivers which empty themselves into its fine estuary. 
To the north-east, on the opposite bank of the Itchen, 
the Romans had a military station called Clausentum, 
which was succeeded by the Saxon town of Hantune, 
on the site of the present Southampton. 

In 838, the Danes, with a fleet of thirty-three 
ships, effected a landing on the coast, but were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss by Wulphere, governor 
of the southern part of the county, under Ethelwolf ; 
and in 860 they again penetrated into the county, 
and burned the city of Winchester, In the reign of 
Athelstan, two mints were established here, In 981, 
a party of Danish pirates, having made a descent from 
seven large vessels, plundered the town, and laid 
waste the neighbouring coast. In the reign of Ethel- 
red the Second, Sweyn, king of Denmark, and 
Olaus, king of Norway, landed with a considerable 
force, plundered and burned the town, massacred the 
inhabitants, and committed the most dreadful depre- 
dations in the surrounding country, till Ethelred pur- 
chased peace by the payment of sixteen thousand 
pounds, on the receipt of which the invaders retired 
to Hantune, where they embarked for their own 
kingdom. Canute, after his esiablishment on the 
throne, made this town his occasional residence ; 
and it was whilst seated on the beach here, at the 
influx of the tide, that he tock occasion to make that 
memorable reproof of his courtiers, for their gross 
flattery, which has been recorded by historians, 

At the time of the Conquest, the town was so much 
reduced by the repeated incursions of the Danes, 
that, at the Norman survey, the king had only 
seventy-nine demesne tenants. Henry the Second 
and his queen landed at this port, on their return 
from France, in 1174, In the reign of Edward the 
Third, the town was completely destroyed by the 
French and their allies, but they were repulsed, with 
the loss of the Prince of Sicily and other commanders. 
Richard the Second enlarged the castle, and strength- 
ened the fortifications that had been erected for the 
defence of the town and harbour. Henry the Fifth, 
previously to the battle of Agincourt, marshalled his 
army here for his expedition against France, and, during 
his stay in the town, detected a conspiracy formed 
against him by the lords Cambridge and Scroop, and 
Sir Thomas Grey, who were here executed for treason, 
and buried in the chapel of an ancient hopital, still 
remaining, called God's House. In the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, Southampton was the scene of a 
sanguinary contest between the partisans of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, in which the former 
having gained the victory, many of the Lancastrian 
chiefs were, by the king's order, executed with ex- 
treme barbarity. The town had increased mate- 
rially in extent and importance, and its trade had 
become so flourishing that, in the reign of Edward 
the Fifth, the lord mayor of London was appointed 
collector of the king's duties at this port. In 1512, 
Grey, marquess of Dorset, embarked here with a 
force for the assistance of Ferdinand, King of Spain ; 
and ten years after, the emperor Charles the Fifth 
sailed from it, on his return to his own dominions, 
after having visited Henry the Eighth. Edward the 
Sixth, in his tour through the western and southern 


parts of the kingdom for the benefit of his health, 
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visited the town, and was sumptuously entertained 
by the mayor and corporation, Philip, King of 
Spain, on his arrival in England to espouse Queen 
Mary, landed at this port, and was entertained by the 
mayor and his brethren, who sent him a present of 
wine, which he received on board his ship, the Grace 
de Dieu, then lying in the harbour. 

The town is beautifully situated on a peninsular 
tract of ground, rising with a gradual ascent from 
the north-eastern shore of Southampton water, and 
bounded on the east by the river Itchen, and on the 
south and west by the fine open bay formed by the 
confiuence of the Itchen with the river Test. The 
shores of the bay are richly clothed with wood, and 
afford a succession of beautifully-diversified scenery, 
the vicinity being studded with villages, mansions, and 
villas, Southampton water, about two miles broad 
at its entrance near Calshot castle, stretches north- 
westward nearly seven miles: on the eastern shore 
are the ruins of Netley Abbey, forming an object 
romantically picturesque. The town, rising gradu- 
ally from the margin of the water, is distinguished 
for the beauty of its situation; and the approach 
from the London road, through an avenue of stately 
elms and a well-built suburb, is extremely pleasing. 
The principal entrance is through Bar gate, one of 
the ancient gates, on the north front of which are 
two gigantic figures representing Sir Bevois of South- 
ampton and the giant Ascupart, whom, according to a 
legendary tale, Bevois is said to have slain in combat. 
From this gate, which is embattled and machicolated, 
a spacious street, more than half a mile in length, and 
equal to many of the finer streets of the metropolis, 
leads directly to the quay 

The ancient part of the town was formerly en- 
closed with walls, nearly a mile and a quarter in cir- 
cuit, of which, with their ruined circular towers, 
considerable portions still remain, the principal being 
that reaching from the south-east of West gate 
along the shore northward. Of the ancient gates, 
the principal now remaining are West gate and South 
gate, in addition to Bar gate; in relation to which 
last, the more modern part of the town is distin- 
guished by the appellation of Above Bar, from the 
other part, which is called Below Bar. In that part 
Above Bar are many fine ranges of building. A new 
street of handsome houses has been recently erected, 
leading from the street Above Bar to the western 
shore, with a terrace, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding scenery. The town is well paved, lighted 
with gas, and supplied with excellent water, chiefly 
from springs collected on an adjoining common, and 
conveyed from a reservoir into public conduits, and 
into many of the houses. The handsome iron pillars 
for the gas-lights were presented by the late William 
Chamberlayne, Esq., in commemoration of whose 
munificence the inhabitants erected a lofty cast-iron 
column, supporting a handsome gas-light. A floating 
bridge over the river Itchen, from Cross-House to the 
opposite shore, was completed in 1836, and is found 
a great convenience to the inhabitants, as it shortens 
the road to Gosport about two miles. 

Southampton contains many valuable establish- 
ments for the relaxation of its inhabitants, and the 
enjoyment of visiters; among these, are a literary 
and philosophical society, with lecture rooms, an 
exhibition of paintings, libraries and reading rooms, 
assembly rooms, archery rooms, a theatre, &c. Races 
are held in the Autumn, and there is an annual re- 
gatta in the Summer, on the beautiful and finely- 
sheltered river, so favourably situated for aquatic 
excursions. 

The salubritv of the air, and the beauty of its 
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situation, have made Southampton a resort for sea- 
bathing; and hot, cold, medicated, and vapour-baths, 
have been constructed. In addition to those pre- 
viously established, a handsome building has been 
erected, near the Platform on the beach, and provided 
with baths of every kind, with aspacious promenade- 
room attached, commanding a good view of the water, 
which, during the summer season, is covered with 
pleasure boats, and with fine yachts. Numerous re- 
spectable lodging-houses are let for the accommodation 
of visiters. On the beach is a causeway planted with 
trees, extending above half a mile. On the Platform, 
which has been much enlarged and improved, is 
an ancient piece of ordnance, presented by Henry 
the Eighth, and recently mounted on a handsome 
cast-iron carriage, the gift of John Fleming, Esq. 
The barracks, erected here during the late war, and 
occupying about two acres of land, were, in 1816, 
converted into a military asylum, as a branch of the 
institution at Chelsea, under the patronage of the late 
Duke of York, for the orphan children of soldiers, 
and of those whose mothers are dead, and their 
fathers absent on service: the buildings are of brick, 
and are now appropriated to the reception of female 
children only. 

The environs of Southampton are equally remark- 
able for the varied beauty of their scenery, and 
for the number of elegant mansions and villas, In 
addition to the numerous attractions which the town 
itself possesses, and the facilities afforded for aquatic 
excursions, there are, in various directions, extensive 
rides through a country abounding with objects of 
extreme interest, and enriched with a great variety of 
scenery. 

The port carries on a considerable foreign trade : 
the imports are wine and fruit from Portugal; hemp, 
iron, and tallow, from Russia; pitch and tar from 
Sweden; and timber from other ports on the Baltic; 
it has also a considerable trade with Jersey and 
Guernsey. By act of parliament of Edward the 
Third, making Southampton one of the staple ports 
for the exportation of wool, all cargoes of that mate- 
rial, not originally shipped to those islands from this 
port, must either be re-landed here, or pay a duty at 
the custom-house. A coasting trade is also carried 
on with Wales, from which it imports iron and slates ; 
with Newcastle, from which it imports coal, lead, 
and glass; and with various other places. The quay, 
on which stands a convenient custom-house, is ac- 
cessible to vessels of 250 tons’ burden. 

The new landing pier, for the convenience of pas- 
sengers to and from the Isle of Wight, Guernsey, 
Jersey, and France, was constructed by act of par- 
liament in 1832: it is 900 feet in length, curving at 
the eastern extremity for the accommodation of 
steam-packets; the carriage road is twenty feet wide, 
and on each side of it is a foot-path protected by 
railing; the pier, which is of timber, is lighted with 
gas, and forms an interesting and agreeable pro- 
menade. Unfortunately, however, the ravages of 
some marine insects have already rendered very con- 
siderable repairs necessary to the foundation. 

The harbour is spacious, and affords good anchor- 
age for ships, which may ride at all times in security, 
being sheltered from all winds. Steam-vessels pro- 
ceed regularly, all the Summer and Autumn, from 
this port to France, and to Jersey and Guernsey; 
and there are sailing packets on the same destination 
at all other seasons: steam-packets, also, afford a 
constant communication with the Isle of Wight and 
Portsmouth in Summer and Autumn, and sailing- 
vessels at other times, 

The trade of the town principally arises from the 
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wants of the inhabitants and visiters, and is facili- 
tated by the Itchen canal navigation to Winchester, 
the river itself being navigable as far as Northam; 
and a 74-gun ship and several frigates were built in 
the docks here during the late war. A canal to 
Salisbury, with a view to open a communication 
between this town and Bristol, was projected about 
thirty-five years since; but the design was aban- 
doned, the capital having been expended before half 
of the work was completed, A railway from London 
to Southampton is now in rapid progress, under an 
act obtained in the year 1834, The market-days are 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; the mar- 
ket on Friday is for corn: the markets are well 
supplied with fish, eggs, poultry, and provisions of 
every kind. The fairs are on May 6th and 7th, for 
cows and pigs, and on Trinity Monday and Tuesday : 
the latter, a very ancient fair, is proclaimed by the 
mayor with particular ceremony on the preceding 
Saturday, and continues till the Wednesday noon 
following: this fair, which is principally for horses, 
cattle, and pigs, is held on the eastern side of the 
town, and during its continuance all persons are free 
from arrest for debt within the precincts of the 
borough. 

Dr. Watts was a native of Southampton, and the 
remains of many eminent persons have been deposited 
in the churches of the town; among others, Captain 
Carteret, Bryan Edwards, Dr. Mant, and Miss 
Stanley; to the latter of whom there is an epitaph 
by the poet Thomson, who has also celebrated her 
beauty and accomplishments in the Seasons. 


[Abridged from Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary.] 





LETTER FROM THE LATE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS DUCHESS. 


“Tue following letter,’ says Mr. Lockhart, “ was 
addressed to Scott by the Duke of Buccleuch, before 
he received that whic: the Poet penned on landing at 
Glasgow. 1 present it here, because it will give a 
more exact notion of what Scott's relations with his 
noble patron really were, than amy other simple 
document which I could produce. But I am not 
ashamed to confess, that I embrace with satisfaction 
the opportunity of thus offering to the readers of the 
present time a most instructive lesson. They will 
here see what pure and simple virtues, and humble 
piety, may be cultivated as the only sources of real 
comfort in this world, and consolation in the prospect 
of futurity, among circles which the giddy and 
envious crowd are apt to regard as intoxicated with 
the pomps and vanities of wealth and rank; which 
so many of our popular writers represent systema- 
tically as sunk in selfish indulgence,—as viewing all 
below them with apathy and indifference,—and last, 
not least, as upholding where they do uphold, the reli- 
gious institutions of their country, merely because 
they have been taught to believe that their own here- 
ditary privileges and possessions derive security from 
the prevalence of Christian maxims and feelings 
among the mass of the people.” 


To Water Scort, Esq., Post Office, Greenock. 
My pzar Sir, Bowhill, Sept. 3, 1814, 


It is not with the yiew of distressing you with my 
griefs, in order to relieve my own feelings, that I address 
you at this moment. But knowing your attachment to 
myself, and more particularly the real affection which you 
bore to my poor wife, I thought that a few lines from me 
would be acceptable, both to explain the state of my mind 
at present, and to mention a few cireumstances connected 
with that melancholv event. 

321—2 
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I am calm and resigned. The blow was so severe, that 
it stunned me, and I did not feel that agony of mind which 
might have been expected. I now see the full extent of 
my misfortune; but that extended view of it has come 
gradually upon me. I am a aware how imperative it is 
upon me to exert myself to the utmost on account of my 
children. I must not depress their spirits by a display of 
my own melancholy feelings. I have many new duties to 

rform ; or, rather, perhaps, I now feel more pressingly 
the obligation of duties which the unceasing exertions of 
my poor wife rendered Jess necessary, or induced me to 
attend to with less than sufficient accuracy. I have been 
taught a severe lesson; it may and ought to be a useful 
one. I feel that my lot, though a hard one, is accompanied 
by many alleviations denied to others. I have a numerous 
family, thank God, in health, and profiting, according to 
their different ages, by the admirable lessons they have 
been taught. My daughter Anne, worthy of so excellent 
a mother, exerts herself to the utmost to supply her place, 
and has displayed a fortitude and strength of mind beyond 
her years, an (as 1 had foolishly thought) beyond her 
powers. I have most kind friends, willing and ready to 
afford me every assistance. These are my worldly comforts, 
and they are numerous and great. 

Painful as it may be, I cannot reconcile it to myself to 
be totally silent as to the last scene of this cruel tragedy. 
As she had lived, so she died,—an example of every noble 
feeling, of love, attachment, and the total want of every- 
thing selfish. Endeavouring to the last to conceal her 
suffering, she evinced a fortitude, a resignation, a Christian 
courage, beyond all power of description. Her last injunc- 
tion was, to attend to her poor people. It was a dreadful, 
but instructive moment. I have learned, that the most 
truly heroic spirit may be lodged in the tenderest and the 
gentlest breast. Need I tell you, that she expired in full 
hope and expectation, nay, in the firmest certainty of 

assing to a better world, through a steadfast reliance on 
_ Saviour. If ever there was a proof of the eflicacy of 
our religion in moments of the deepest affliction, and in 
the hour of death, it was exemplified by her conduct. But 
I will no longer dwell upon a subject which must be painful 
to you. Knowing her sincere friendship for you, I have 
thought it would give you pleasure, though a melancholy 
one, to hear from me, that her last moments were such as 
to be envied by every lover of virtue, piety, and true and 
genuine religion. 

I will endeavour to do in all things what I know she 
would wish. I have therefore determined to lay myself 
open to all the comforts my friends can afford me. I shall 
be most happy to cultivate their society as heretofore. I 
shall love them more and more, because I know they loved 
her. Whenever it suits your convenience,! shall be happy 
to see you here. I feel that it is particularly my duty not 
to make my house the house of mourning to my children: 
for I know it was ner decided opinion, that it is most mis- 
chievous to give an early impression of gloom to the mind. 

You will find me tranquil, and capable of going through 
the common occupations of society. Adieu for the present. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Buccrevcn, &e. 

*.* The writer of the above admirable letter, died April 20th, 

1818, and was succeeded by his son, the present Duke of Buccleuch, 


{From Locxnart's Life of Sir Walter Scott.| 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF TREES. 


PERFECTION in any structure must comprise suitable- 
ness in the materials of which it is constructed, and 
skill in the mode in which such materials are applied. 

The perfection of the material consists in the 
union of lightness and strength. Strength is evidently 
@ necessary quality. But a material may in itself be 
very strong, and yet as a material of construction, 
may, by reason of its weight, be very weak,—so 
that any structure raised out of it will of necessity be 
a weak structure. Iron, for instance, is a material 
of great strength, but it is very heavy, and experience 
has taught us that a structure of iron is not neces- 
sarily one of strength and durability*. The truth is, 


* Maudslays’ steam-engine manufactory, and the great Conser- 
vatory at Brighton, are memorable examples of this. 
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that although the material be so much stronger, yet 
unless its parts be proportioned with extraordinary 
care, it loads itself more than in the proportion of its 
greater strength, and “as it is the last ounce that 
breaks the camel's back,” so the structure when 
raised, (if indeed it break not down in the process 
of construction,) is less able to bear any additional 
strain than if its material were weaker and lighter. 
When the architect looks around him for the best 
material for the purposes of construction, which 
shall combine the two great elements of strength and 
lightness, he finds it in that elaborated by the Great 
Architect for building up the trees of the forest. It is 
with woop that he can raise his boldest structures +. 

Red fir has three-tenths of the strength of cast- 
iron, and is thirteen times lighter; white fir is fif- 
teen times lighter than cast-iron, and has about one- 
fuurth the strength; and American pine, having one- 
fourth the strength of iron, is seventeen times lighter. 
Thus a column of pine or fir may be raised to a 
height, or a beam of it extended to a length, at 
which a similar column or beam of iron would be 
crushed and broken by its weight. The height 
to which trees grow in tropical regions, and the 
weights which their trunks support, notwithstanding 
the fierce hurricanes of those regions, are truly 
wonderful. There are trees in the South Ame- 
rican forests, spoken of by Humboldt, which are 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in 
height ; and he describes one, a species of mimosa, 
which, from a trunk sixty-four feet in height, threw 
out a hemispherical head six hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and must, therefore, have had _ branches 
stretching out one hundred feet horizontally. 

Now were wood to unite with this strength and 
lightness the quality of durability, it would, probably, 
be the only material of which man would avail him- 
self for the purposes of construction. But vegetable 
architecture, in order to effect the purposes reserved 
to it in the economy of creation, was destined to a 
perpetual renewal, and its material was accord- 
ingly subjected to continual decay. The perishable- 
ness of wood, therefore, a quality essential to its 
use in the architecture of nature, is the very quality 
which constitutes its chief defect as a material in the 
architecture of man. Claiming for himself a dwelling, 
which shall in future times be least subject to repair 
and renewal, and which, outlasting his own span of 
life, shall shelter his remote descendants, man is led to 
the use, in part, of a different material from that em- 
ployed by his Maker in the architecture of the forest. 

It is not only, however, in the elaboration of the 
material that the wisdom of the Great Architect is 
apparent, but in the application of it, so as best, in 
each part, to minister to the strength of the whole 
structure. In order that the trunk may be able to 
sustain equally, on all sides, the pressure of the wind, 
it must be round, or cylindrical, and, for a like 
reason, a cylindrical form must be given to the indi- 
vidual boughs and branches. 

Now if a mathematician considers how a given 
quantity of material should be disposed in an up- 
right column, so as best to bear a weight at its top, 
and to sustain the efforts of a force acting there to 
overthrow it, he finds that the material must be so 
disposed that more of it shall be at the bottom than at 
the top of the column....or in other words, that it 
must be formed into a tapering column....because 
the leverage of the disturbing force at the top is 


+t The boldest structure, probably, that has ever been erected, is 
the bridge of wood over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia; it is a 
single arch, 340 feet in span, which rises in the centre only twenty 
feet above the level of the springing. 
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greater on the lower sections than on the higher. 
If, therefore, the same force, which is insufficient to 
break the trunk towards the top, be sufficient to break 
it at the bottom, it is clear that some of the material 
may be taken from the top without the tree being 
broken there, and added to the bottom, and the whole 
column be thereby strengthened, without adding to 
the quantity of material used. The same reasoning 
applies to the horizontal branch cf a tree as to its 
upright trunk; indeed, in that case it applies more 
strikingly, for not only must the bough be ccntinually 
thicker towards its insertion in the trunk than towards 
its extremity, in order that its tendency to break may 
be the same in one place as in another; but because, 
also, by this arrangement, its centre of gravity, in 
which all its weight may be supposed to be collected, 
will be brought nearer to the trunk, producing all that 
difference in the strain which we may experience, if, 
after holding a weight in the hand with the arm ex- 
tended, we place it upon the middie of the arm. 
What the precise proportion of this tapering of the 
upright column and of the horizontal arm should be, 
is dependent upon the nature of the material, the 
weight borne, and the probable amount and direction 
of the disturbing force. But with all the facts that 
are known, the calculation is, even in the simplest 
case, far beyond the powers of the most skilful ma- 
thematician. There is, indeed, at present, no skill in 
analysis which approaches the complete solution of a 
question like this; we merely know the general fact, 
that this conical form must be given, but the precise 
amount to which it must be given in each case, so as 
to be the dest, we know not. Yet who can doubt, that 
in nature, that best form is given in every case, and 
that these difficult laws of the most perfect arrange- 
ment, have been applied with the greatest precision 
in every tree, plant, and flower, by the Mighty Archi- 
tect of the universe, so that the trunk of each tree 
tapers according to the most perfect form from its 
base to the insertion of its branches....that, for a 
like reason, each bough grows less in the right 
proportion from its insertion in the trunk....each 
branch from its insertion in the bough....each 
shoot from its insertion in the branch....and the 
feeble stalk that supports each leaf from its inser- 
tion in the shoot....nay, even that the same per- 
fect law obtains in the very fibres of the leaf itself ! 
Were the distribution of the material of the tree, 
however, wholly directed by this principle, that it 
should be made to minister the greatest possible 
strength to every part, it would appear that the trunk 
and al' the branches should have been hollow, like the 
bones of animals. Inthe breaking of a cylindrical 
piece of wood, that portion of the fibre which princi- 
pally resists the fracture, is seen to be situated near the 
surface, and not about the centre of the cylinder, 
—the central substance might, indeed, be entirely re- 
moved by boring a hole along the cylinder, without 
materially affecting its strength; and if, when thus 
taken from the centre, the material could be collected 
on the surface, the strength might be greatly increased 
by the transfer. An increase of the strength, by taking 
the material from the internal parts of the cylinder and 
collecting it on the outside, might indeed be carried to 
any extent, were it not for the thinness of the tube 
at which we should thus ultimately arrive. Mr. Tred- 
gold calculated that if a solid cylinder be in this way 
converted into a hollow cylinder whose thickness is 
three-twentieths of its diameter, its strength will be 
doubled ; and it is worthy of remark that this appears 
to be pretty nearly the proportion of the thickness of 
the hollow stems of plants to their diameters. 
Doubtless it is for this reason that the bones of 





animals are hollow, instead of solid*, and that in 
those which are specially destined for lightness and 
speed, deer, for instance, and birds, the matter of the 
bone is extremely condensed, so as to accumulate it 
as much as possible on the surface, 

Thus, too, it is, we cannot doubt, that, among trees, 
the palms....which throw out their branches at the 
top, and grow to a greater height than any other trees, 
so that more than ordinary strength is required to sup- 
port them....have hollow trunks, and that bamboos 
...Which shoot out from the earth like grasses, each 
raising a slender flexible stem to a great height....are 
exceedingly hollow cylinders, whose material is so con- 
densed on their surfaces as to have almost the hard- 
ness of a metal. For a like reason, perhaps, it is that 
when the material of the stem of a flower is exceedingly 
fragile, or the weight it has to carry very great, it is 
usually hollow, and that when a plant is to lift its stalk 
to more than the ordinary height, as the sunflower, 
the thistle, the bulrush, the sugar-cane, it is invari- 
ably a hollow cylinder. If, then, we find that the 
trees of the forest only in some rare instances, follow 
this law of the greatest strength, we must seek 
another cause. 

To that balance of change which is continually going 
on in the natural world, the production and the dissolu- 
tion of large masses of vegetable matter is no doubt 
necessary. There is no doubt that this vegetable matter, 
as it exists under the form of wood, might have been 
wrought in the same quantity, by the same Almighty 
hand, into yet higher and bolder fabrics than are even 
the trees of our primeval forests. But in the great 
sequence of nature there are other and more important 
elements with which this gigantic scale of vegetable 
nature might have interfered. Certain we are of this, 
that if, to increase their dimensions, the trunks and 
branches of trees had been hollowed, they could not as 
now have served the purpases of man; planks and beams 
could not then as now have been cut out of them, and 
it is difficult to say how much the progress of society 
might by this single circumstance have been retarded. 

* Another reason, perhaps, is, that by thus convertiag the bone 


from a solid into a hollow cylinder, 2 much greater surlace of at- 
tachment is obtained for the muscles. 





POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE, 
III. 
WE now proceed to explain, in a familiar manner, the 
common methods of determining the probabilities 
of existence from the Tables of Mortality. Previous 
to entering upon this inquiry, it will, however, be 
necessary to understand the precise sense in which 
the word Prosast.iry is here used. 

If life were secure in every successive stage, and if 
every man were certain of existing to the end of every 
year, there would, of course, be no such thing as 
Probability, as far as human life is concerned ; but as 
our existence is really of uncertain duration, and as 
our lives may be terminated within au hour, or pro- 
tracted for many years, we have all of us a certain - 
chance, or probability, (only to be expressed by figures,) 
of surviving to the end of every year. Mathemati- 
cally speaking, indeed, every event in nature is open 
to the possibility of happening or failing. The com- 
monest occurrences, such as the rising and setting of 
the sun, and the changes of the seasons, which from 
infancy we have been accustomed to look upon as 
morally certain, are only, therefore, mathematically 
probable in a very high degree, and may actually be 
measured by a figure (always a fraction), expressive 
of the chance of their happening or not happening, 
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as may be. Allevents by their nature must be either 
determined or undetermined: if determined, they 
can only be certain or impossible. Suppose from a 
box containing four white counters, we are required 
to draw a single white one; it is certain (or rather, 
mathematically speaking, it is of the highest degree 
of probability,) that this event will happen, as there 
is no other colour to choose; our chance of success 
is therefore equal to four out of four, equal to 7, equal 
1*, = certainty. But if, on the other hand, out of 
the same box, we had been required to draw a red 
counter, it is equally evident that such an event would 
have been of the lowest degree of probability, or im- 
possible, as there was no red one in the box to draw; 
our chance of success would consequently have been, 
none out of feur, equal to {, equal to 0, equal to im- 
possibility. If certainty is therefore made equal to 
unity, and impossibility equal to 0, or nothing, every 
undetermined or uncertain event must be represented 
by some mean fraction, less than unity but greater 
than 0. 

If an event be very probable and likely to occur, 
its measure will be a very high fraction, nearly ap- 
proximating to unity, but if of a nature unlikely to 
happen, then its probability will be low, and the frac- 
tion which measures it proportionably small. A piece 
of money is thrown up, and we are required to de- 
termine the chance of its falling with the head-side 
uppermost. If there be no reason why in falling it 
should show one side in preference to another, the 
chance of its falling right will be exactly equal to the 
chance of its falling wrong; it will be an equal chance, 
therefore, that the head, as required, will turn up, or 
it will be one out of two, equal to 3. 

Suppose six counters, marked J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, were 
placed in a box, and it was required to determine the 
chance of drawing out any one of them that might 
be named from all the rest: here six cases would be 
possible, any one of which may happen, but only one 
of which would fulfil the conditions of the term in 
question ; the chance of drawing the number named 
is therefore one out of six, equal to one-sixth, 

From these examples it may be seen, that the pro- 
bability of the happening of every undetermined 
event is represented by a fraction, the upper numbér 
or numerator of which is equal to the number of 
cases in favour of its happening, and the lower 
number or denominator of which is equal to the sum 
of all the cases favourable and unfavourable; the 
difference between the probability of the happening 
of an event and unity, is equal to the probability of 
the failing uf the same event, that is, of its not hap- 
pening. Thus, in the foregoing example of the six 
counters, the chance of drawing any one particular 
number, was equal to one out of six, equal to 4; the 
chance, therefore, of not drawing it, that is, of draw- 
ing one of the other five, is equal to five out of six, 
equal to §$—}= 3. 

Let us now consider the application of this theory 
to the duration of human life. Suppose it is ascer- 
tained, that out of every 1000 children born, 800 will 
live to complete one year ; every child, therefore, out 
of the number origirally born, will have an equal 
chance of being one of the 800 survivors, and, con- 
sequently, 800 chances out of 1000 of existing 
ene year. This is equal to the fraction ,WJs or %, 
which expresses the probability of a child just born 


© Whenever one number is taken out of another, as above, it is 
always represented by a fraction, the lower number or divisor of 
which is equal to the number out of which the given quantity or 
upper number is to be taken. Thus, if we say we will give one out 
of every twe shillings we possess, we mean to say that we will give 
half; or if we say we will give four out of every four, it is the same 
as though we had said we will give all 
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living over the first year of his age. The same method 
employed for every subsequent age throughout the 
Table of Mortality, will deduce a series of arithmetical 
measures, or fractions, for the several probabilities of 
every separate age existing a single year. 

If, therefore, a sum of money, say 100/., depended 
upon a child just born existing for a year, (as very 
often is the case,) the present value or purchase- 
money of such child's right in the 100/. would be ,% 
of that sum properly discounted for one year*, 

According to the Northampton Table of Mortality, 
(see former paper,) the probability of a child just 
born reaching one year is 8650 out of 11650, repre- 
sented by the fraction 7%. The probability of the 
same infant living two years is 7283 out of 11650, 
beeause out of the latter number originally born, 
only 7283 live to complete a second year; this con- 
tingency is represented by the fraction 17%. In 
like manner, the chance of the same life surviving to 
the end of the third year, is 6781 out of 11@50 = 
ro, and so on, for every subsequent year until the 
extremity of life, the fraction which measures the pro- 
bability of existence growing continually smaller until 
after the age of ninety-six, when it vanishes entirely. 

The sum of this series of fractions from birth to 
the termination of the table, will express the quan- 
tity of existence due to every child at birth, or, as it 
is commonly termed, the expectation of life at that 
age. What is thus called the Expectation of Lire, 
must not be understood in the literal sense of a 
positive quantity of existence measured to every 
individual, but as a mean or average of the entire 
number of years which may, on a supposition, be 
enjoyed by a mass of individuals collectively. 

We may, from the examples thus given, form some 
idea of the nature of an Assurance for a single year, 
and of the method pursued by a Society in the calcu- 
lation of the necessary premium. Suppose the policy 
to be upon the life of an infant:—the chance of 
such child existing for a year is equal to "%, and the 
chance of his not living for a year (that is, dying 
within the year,) is consequently equal to the differ- 
ence between unity (the certainty of his either living 
or dying,) and the above fraction, which is equal to 
18 1002. discounted for one year at 3 per 
cent.t, is equal to 97/. 1s. 9d., nearly % of which is 
equal to about 19/. 8s. 4id., which is the value in 
present money of 100/. assurance, payable in case a 
child just born should die before he completes the first 
year of his age. 

Let us suppose another example of this kind. A 
person, aged 52 years, wishes to assure 1000/. upon 
his life fur a single year; for this purpose he enters a 
Society, which regulates its premiums by the North- 
ampton Table: at the age of 52, according to this 
table, out of 100,000 persons living at the commence- 
ment of the year, 3044 will die before the expiration 
of the year; the probability, therefore, that he will 
be one of the failing lives, is ,303%0, or :30 very nearly. 
If money bore no interest, he would be required to 
pay to the Society about 30/. to complete the contract ; 
but as money does bear interest at the rate of three 
per cent., and as he makes his payment at the be- 
ginning instead of the end of the year, the Society 
will allow him the benefit of a twelvemonth’s dis- 
count. 1000/. discounted at 3 per cent. for one year 
is equal to 9701. 17s. 6d., 130 of which sum is equal 
to 291. 2s. 6d., very nearly the actual premium charged 
for such a risk by the Equitable Society, the Rock, 


Ss == 8 
- 160 = 16. 


* The £100 1s discounted for one year, because it is supposed to 
be received one year before it properly falls due. 

+ £3 per cent is the rate of interest almost universally assumed by 
the Life Offices in London, 
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or any other Office basing its charges on the North- 
ampton Tables *. 

This sum, which is charged for the assurance of a 
risk the Society may not be eventually called upon 
to pay, appears, upon a casual inspection, rather high ; 
but suppose the Society to make a thousand of these 
Assurances in the year: according to the hypothesis 
already laid down, thirty lives out of the thousand 
would fail in the course of the year, and the Society 
would be called upon to pay claims to the amount of 
30,0001. This sum is not, however, due until the 
termination of the year; the 1000 discounted pay- 
ments of 30/. each will therefore, with their interest, 
just provide a sufficient fund to discharge this debt. 

If the value in present money were required for 
an Assurance which is extended throughout the whole 
period of life, the reasoning will be much more com- 
plicated; but in our next paper we shall endeavour to 
give the reader a general idea of the nature of such 
valuations, and of the manner in which they are 
decuced from the Tables of Observations. 





SKETCHES OF RUSSIA. 
No. V.—Tue Greco-Russian CHURCH. 

Or the independent ecclesiastical establishments 
which took their rise from the Oriental, or Greek 
church, that of Russia, with the exception of the re- 
cently-discovered church of Syria, is the one in whose 
ritual scriptural truth exists in the greatest degree of 
purity, although still overloaded in practice with 
mystic ceremonies, and with a pageantry calculated 
to gratify the eye and pander to the senses, 

The antipathy with which the Eastern church has 
ever regarded that of the West, although unable 
wholly to prevent the intrusion into its canon of some 
of the dogmas held in common by both, has, never- 
theless, enabled it successfully to resist and render 
abortive the frequent attempts of the Roman pontiffs 
to effect a consolidation of the communions. 

The Athanasian and Nicene creeds are received by 
the Greek church as its standard of faith, with this 
exception, that in holding the doctrine of the Trinity, 
it admits the Holy Ghost as proceeding from the Father 
only, alleging the term Filiogue to be an interpolation 
by the Romish church. It admits the invocations to 
the Virgin, and to the saints, of the latter of whom 
it numbers several hundreds in the calendar. 
Forbidding the introduction of graven or carved 
images into the churches, it yet allows the use of 
pictorial representations of “holy men of old,” not, 
its advocates would say, as objects of worship, but as 
aids to devotion and incentives to imitation of a holy 
life; upon the same principle as the portrait of a 
departed friend may be preserved by the survivors, in 
order to recall more vividly his sufferings or his vir- 
tues, and to stimulate others to follow in his steps. 
Unhappily, this is a refinement which the illiterate 
bocr can ill understand, and hence the, superstitious 
veneration, approaching almost to adoration, with 
which he regards bis household deities, for such he 
actually styles them....the same term, Bog, being 
popularly applied to the Supreme Being and to the 
painted wood. The catechism used in all the public 
schools, however, contains articles, expressly to prevent 
idolatrous veneration being paid, either to images or 
to the relics of saints. 

The Russian Church recognises seven sacraments, 
namely, baptism, the chrism or baptismal unction, 
the eucharist, confession, ordination, marriage, and 
extreme unction. The dogma of the real presence is 


~ Had the exact probability of death been employed, the premium 
would have come out £29 11s. 
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universally admitted, but is, we believe, generally 
allowed to be an innovation of the sixteenth century. 
Utterly disavowing the doctrine of purgatory, by an 
inconceivable anomaly it admits prayers for the dead, 
as an “ old and praiseworthy custom.” 

Fasts are most rigidly enjoined, and as rigidly kept. 
During seventeen weeks of the year, as well as on 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of every week, com- 
prising together nearly half the year, all indulgence 
in animal food of every kind, including eggs, butter, 
milk, and even sugar, which has been purified with 
blood, is strictly prohibited. Exemptions, on the 
score of ill-health, certified by a physician, may be, 
and are frequently, obtained. 

The mummery of indulgences, aispensations, and 
the numberless petty impositions of the rapacious 
church of Rome, are, and ever have been, totally ab- 
horrent to that of Russia. As it is not in accordance 
with the limited plan of these papers to enter more 
largely upen subjects of this nature, we shall proceed 
briefly to notice its ministers and its establishments. 

The Russian clergy are divided into two: distinct 
classes, the regular and the secular, the former of 
which comprises, the monks and the higher dignitaries, 
(who are also monks,). ...the latter the parochial and 
officiating priesthood ; both are under the jurisdiction 
of the holy synod, from which appeals are referrible 
to the emperor, as head of the church. The power 
which is now vested in this tribunal, was, previously 
to the reign of Peter the Great, exercised by the 
patriarch of the Greek church; but that monarch 
abolished the pontifical dignity, in consequence of the 
frequent arrogation by its possessors of a temporal 
power, which too closely approximated to the pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty. Nicon, one of the last 
who enjoyed it, was stripped of his honours and 
confined to an obscure monastery for alleged political 
intrigues in favour of the Pales, from whom he was 
accused of having received large sums of money. 
Joachim, who filled the patriarchal chair in the reign 
of Peter, carried his machinations still further, endea- 
vouring to subvert the throne by cabal and intrigue. 
His successor Adrian was the last of the dignity. 

The monkish clergy, after passing through the 
three degrees of probationer, proficient, and perfect, 
are aguin subdivided into five classes, the Jerodiaconé, 
or monastic deacons; the Jeromonaché, or monastic 
priests; both of which regularly officiate in the 
daily service of the churches of the monasteries; the 
Hegumené, or priors of smaller convents; and the 
Archimandrité, who are at the head of the larger 
monastic establishments, as abbots. The other class, 
the Archiré, comprises the higher dignitaries of the 
church, including the metropolitans, archbishops, 
and bishops, These honorary distinctions are merely 
personal, and carry with them little exclusive local 
authority, beyond that held ez officio over the spiritual 
schools of their respective dioceses, 

The monks, when in their ordinary dress, wear a 
loose robe of black stuff over a cassock cf the same 
material, varying in texture according to the rank of 
the individual,—the cap, of cylindrical form, has a 
covering of black crape, which flows not ungracefully 
over the back and shoulders. The prelates and abbots 
are distinguished by white crape, over a cap of the same 
form; the accompanying wood-cut gives a correct 
idea of their costume. When officiating at the altar, 
their robes are of the richest damask or velvet, covered 
with embroidery of gold or silver, and in some of the 
more popular monasteries, on days of high festival, 
actually blaze with jewels. The mitre which is worn, 
| resembles in form a highly raised crown, and is gene- 


| 





| rally of gold or silver filagree work; on the sides are 





enamel paintings of our Saviour, of the Virgin, or of 
some favourite saint, and on the top glitters a cross of 
brilliants. The engraving represents the archbishop 
in his robes of ceremony, in the act of giving the 
benediction. 

Everything connected with the ceremonies of the 
Greek Church, has some occult meaning; thus, the 
three tapers in the one hand, are intended to represent 
the Trinity ; they approach so closely at the extremi- 
ties, that their flames mingle into one: the two 
candles are meant to symbolize the twofold nature 
of our Saviour. 

Strictly forbidden to indulge in animal food, or to 
participate in the simplest pleasures of the laity,— 
doomed to celibacy, and debarred, by the stern regu- 
lations of their monastic order, from the innocent 
enjoyments of social intercourse, the higher clergy of 
Russia lead a life of unvarying austerity, which, 
though it may possibly in some instances be favour- 
able to sanctity of life, incapacitates them, never- 
theless, from personally promoting those schemes of 
benevolence, which are the glory of our own land, 
and the delight of our own clergy. 

Their studies being restricted to subjects exclusively 
connected with their profession, and more immediately 
with their own individual church, they are naturally 
enthusiastically partial to its ceremonies; yet far from 
being bigoted, they do not presume to limit the hopes 
of salvation within the pale of their own communion. 
As a body they are distinguished for unobtrusive 
modesty of deportment, and primitive simplicity of 
manners. Dead to the softening influences of domestic 
life, but assiduous in the duties of the altar....rarely 
ambitious of literary renown, and never mingling in 
the turmoil of politics....they glide through a noise- 
less life, and sink to the repose of a quiet grave within 
the cloister-walls, and are forgotten; unless, perhaps, 
they find, in after-ages, a line in the calendar or a 
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niche in the iconastas,—beyond this their wildest 
fancy never ranges. 

The lower order of monks are generally very illite- 
rate, indolent, and repulsively dirty; but otherwise 
they are a harmless, inoffensive race of men, who, 
though capable of effecting little to advance the in- 
terests of mankind, yet have it not in their power to 
do much harm, either by influence or by example ; 
their sphere being limited by the walls of their mo- 
nastery, to the society within which they are in point 
of fact restricted, by their equivocal position, which 
places them just one step in rank above the ignorant 
peasant, and yet, too much below the more educated 
classes in mind, manners, and knowledge of the 
world, to mingle with them on terms at all approach- 
ing to equality. At the period when habits of bru- 
talizing intoxication were so prevalent. throughout 
the empire, from the court to the peasant’s hovel, as 
scarcely to be regarded as a vice, the monks were by 
no means exempt from the degrading custom. At 
the present time, the standard of morals is happily 
much higher in the monasteries ; the addiction to this 
vice existing only among the very lowest of their 
members, and presenting an insuperable bar to pre- 
ferment. None are admitted into the order of monks 
till after the age of thirty; nor can a novice take the 
veil as nun till she is fifty years of age. 

The monasteries, and nunneries are classed in three 
divisions, of which the constitution and discipline 
differ but slightly, though they vary in rank. 

The Stauropigia, governed exclusively by the synod ; 
the Cenobia, where the brethren live in common: and 
the Laura, in which each provides for himself. _ The 
latter is the highest class, and of this there are only 
three establishments: those of St. Alexander Nevsky 
in St. Petersburgh, of Troitza near Moscow, and ox 





| Kieff; the latter of great antiquity, dating its origin 
' from the eleventh century. 
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